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ABSTRACT . ' • * 

The first phase of a study to assess York County's - 
new open plan schools is reported in this document. The study focused 
on the behavioral outcomes for students exposed to the open plan 
schools' programs. Three control county elementary schools were 
matched With the -four open plan schools on age, socioeconomic „ 
conditions in. attendance areas', and general geographic location. 
Students were- randomly selected from these schools and observed as 
unobstrhsively as possible during an entire schoql day by members of 
the observation team o£ seven principals and two master teachers. 
Observation results indicated a trend for these behayiors to be more, 
readily observable in open plan schools tjia,n in the control schools: 
(1) pupils initiate activities that reflect their personal interests 
and these activities ^re given a phance to flourish in the day's 
activities; (2) pupils make (generally) gpod use of opportunities to 
display personal responsibility; (3) cooperative planning 
( t£ac)x&r- tea cher., teacher-pupil) takes place, and (4) pupils •* 
demonstrate the spirit of "inquiry by raising pertinent questions.; The 
document contains 1(K representative cases out of the. 18 made and the 
15 completed for the st„udy, a selected bibliography, an explanation 
of the study methodology, and the principals' statement of the open 
plan schools ' , common purposes. Data fronjj all 15 completed case 
studies are included in various summaries- in the concluding chapter. 
(Au’thor/MLF) . * • 
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' CHAPTER. I " y 

THE OPEN PLAN SCHOOL: AN OVERVIEW 

* \ %'• 

» • 'V- .. 

What is an "Open Plan" Schoor? ' . ; 

“ 

Sjnce the mid-1960 , s the interiors of many new elementary schools in the United 
States and Canada have been designed with fewer partitions than usual, thus creating 
"large, unobstructed learning areas. These have been commonly called "open plan" 
or "open space" or "open concept" schools. Often some of the larger interior open : 
areas could be subdivided by moveable partitions and „so these have also been called 
"flexible" or "versatile" schools. Because these relocatable interior partitions may, 
formally be moved at will and at once, the open areas Or the school themselves are 
sometimes described as "malleable." No single term can describe dll the combinations 
of openness and flexibility of spatial arrangements found in the dozens if not hun- 
dreds of sucn new schools. For convenience, the term "open plan school",- which is 
commonly heard in Ontario,is thd'designation this report will use for all such schools 
including thefournew York County' elementary schools which began operations between 
December 1968 and September 1969. Three of these schools were initially planned 
to provide open, space areas while one was redesigned before construction to provide 
a number of large open .areas. 

* ' * . ' . 

-In Schools- Without Walls (1965), the first major work on open plan schools, 
the Farmer and* Weinstock description of "educational containers which mold them- 
selves fo the fluid activities within, instead of the other way around" provided the 
major brt?cle*of faith for the, now fashionable schools. ^ 

* • .• +.■ i ’ 

. .• > 

Open plan schools pre designed or redesigned to Foster currently favored methods 
of organizing pupils, teachers, and resources. If two words can- distinguish the 
flexible open plan school, from its predecessor, these words must be "interaction" 
and "accessibility" A marked increase in interactions between teacher and teacher 
and also between pupil and pupil {but not necessarily mor^teacher-pupil exchanges) 
and the, ready accessibility to learning resource^ are to be noted in open plan schools. 
To encourage cooperative,.plann?ng,and teaching the open areas provide- room enough* 
for two 6r more teachers and a "class" consisting of the equivalent of two or more 
standard classes. Accessibility is generally interpreted as "freedom of movement" or 
- "qiassrobm* mobility" which was identified as an important precondition in studies of 

. # ■ 4 

— - r - • . 

1. Margaret Farmer and Ruth Weinstock, Schools Without Walls (New York: 

V.u. Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1965), p.3. """ ’ " L 
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effective learning environments even before the advent of open plan schools. 2 
In most schools planned before 1965, -'if learning resource centers were built, they ' 
were^often isolated 'from the site of teaching-learning activities* by walls and haljs. 
j-> . In many .open’ plan schools, the copi'monly required learning materials are located in 

' -the open teaching areas and there is direct access t.o a comprehensive resource center. 

, ■ •> ’ V - " 

' •* All schools today seek to minimize or eliminate, rows of stondard classrooms \ 

flanked along funnelling corridors. It has long been, held that traditional arrangements 
of walls and halls fragment and compartmentalize resources and people to the detriment 
of the teaching-learning processes. Conventional^gg-crate architecture is said to 
inhibit cooperative planning and instruction by consigning teachers to separate cells. 

. The learner-inmates committed to these compartments are there entrusted to the limited 
mental and physical resources that one teacher and BOO square feet; encompass. 

Naturally, when several teachers and .100 or possibly 200 youngsters are assembled 
in one large, more or less open area and the learners are given the freedom to work 
XaricI talk) with each other plus the freedom, to move about to find needed .materials or 
equipment or. teachers, .the activity and noise levels generated may frighten the casual 
_ observer. Most children> hopefully, soon develop a "selective insensitivity" to such 
> distractions. Careful thought has to be’ given to ensure that architecture and program 

dovetail to create the minimum of noise and confusion. The architect, for instancy 
, must create rational traffic patterns and use appropriate sound dampeners such as 
carpets and acoustic tiles to minimize confusion and noise. Principals must devise ' 

' schedules which minimize distraction and teachers must plan carefully the use of ’ 

audiovisual equipment, or movement of partitions, or rearrangements of furniture and 
' ^ furnishing. •. c \ 

Such mechanics should.^not be viewed as ends in themselvds. They are only 
organizationally, important: they exist to provide the proper arrangement of facili- 
ties for cooperative planning and instruction by teachers. What then are the peda- 
gogic purposes for which this open space organization exists? Certainly there has not 
been as much concern with establishing and assessing the learning outcomes desired 
of the new schools as has been shown for mechanics or organization. The literature 
. abounds’ in articles of ^self-congratulation on the establishment of open plan schools. *^ 
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2. See, for instance, the studies in Donald M. Medley and Harold E, Mitzel, 
"Measuring Classroom Behavior By Systematic Observation," in N. L. Ga§e 
(Ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963). 

3. . Open Plan Schools, a b^biliography of journal articles, reports, and 

occasional Papers has been prepared by the Research Office and is available 
on request. . * * > ... < 
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i But there^ have been few studies concerned with validating the pedagogic, as distinct 
from. architectural or other claims, forthe.open plan school-. Let us review the nature 
and substance of these many, claims before examining what evidence exists' to support 
them, * 

- • ’ ' 1 

The Open .Plan School as a Response to Change 

• - •- . 

Most writers view the open plan school as an attempt to accommodate the recent 
changes in school curricula, organization,, and staff use,. , These changes are thought 
necessary to prepare young people for life in the 1970's and beyond. The changes 
required of the open plan school extend beyond mere architectural innovation and 
modified operation,. Change requires some acceptance of a new culture and philo— % 
soph/ as well, 

Physically, the innovations of the open plan schools afife products of the ongoing 
revolutions in communications and construction technology and, to a lesser extent, of^ 
.improvements in mass transportation.. Such changes make large, "wired for sound,' 
Central (zed schools possible. The new^schools, with their spacious, unobstructed 
learning areas and electronic teaching aids, are also responses to increases and redis- 
tribution of population, Toddy|$ new culture, new. schools, and new pedagogy* also 
reflect the vast increment in knowledge in all fields,' including the behavioral >and social 
sciences with their new insights into teaching and learning; Important for modem 
curricula are other scientific or technological _ advances such as automation and cyber- 
nation. According to some thinkers-, the impact of such developments is so grebt that in 
the near future .they may make obsolete. -much df the educational system designed to 
meet the needs of the production-oriented world and- its relatively static concept of 
knowledge, skills, and occupations. ^ To dateV the ccJnsequ^nces of changes of this 
nature are embodied in an emerging expansion of the principle of universal education. 
This new philosophy seeks to'stimulate every young person to respond, to internally- 

generated standard, to achieve self-fulfillment. 

. * • ° * 

Curricula which accept such premises tend more than before to stress the meaning- 
fulness or relevance (sometimes misinterpreted as immediacy) of their offerings to the 
personal and social needs of learners. The methods of such curricula emphasize learning 
above teaching and place grdatfer value on inquiry and discovery by the learners than 
on expositions, demonstrations, and questions by teachers. "Self-discipline, capacity 
for independent study, originality and creativity, humaneness (deep regard for others) 
are not op ty- the main purposes of such curricula but also the means whereby, today's 



4. See, for instance, Murdock K. MacDonald, "The New School," in Education 
and the Innovative Society , a report on the 46th Conference of the Canadian 
Education Association, Sept. 24-*26, 1969 (Toronto: the Association, 1969). 



